CHAPTER   XXXI
Last Days at Scotland Yard
WHEN THE WAR WAS OVER, the scheme for a co-ordinated Intelligence
Service took shape, and with the Special Branch I removed to Scot-
land House, opposite Scotland Yard, with the title of " Director of
Intelligence."
My last months at Scotland House were busy with many matters.
The war was over, but the aftermaths were crowding in on us:
political attacks on the Special Branch, a widespread increase in crime,
labour troubles, the growing intensity of the Irish problem.
Many matters filled my time, and I shall touch on them here
briefly.
Early in October, 1919, Prince Youssoupoff called and gave me a
full account of the death of Rasputin. Youssoupoff was a young,
good-looking man with a strain of mysticism and curious inspired-
looking eyes. His wife was the daughter of the Grand Duchess Xenia.
They were the richest people in Russia, owning huge tracts of country,
forests and a Siberian mansion. Now they had nothing but their
jewellery to live on, and writs were served on them almost daily for
debt, but they did not know how to live economically. Their house
in Petrograd had been stacked with precious things like an art
museum. Now it was occupied by Germans, who were by way of
being unofficial representatives of the German government, feared
and coddled by the Soviet communists.
Youssoupoff also discussed with me the chances of the Czar being
alive. He 'did not believe the newspaper stories of the murder of the
Imperial family, pointing out that there was no cellar in the ^ house
at Ekaterinburg; that it was peculiarly easy to escape from, since it
had numberless doors, and that the next house belonged to a Royalist.
The Czar could not have carried the Czarevitch downstairs because
the boy was taller than his father. The newspapers had said that the
Czar had carried die Czarevitch down to the cellar, followed by the
whole family; that they had all knelt in prayer and were shot by the
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